Start of the Kelipen

it is magic to them because they do not understand it. Not one
of them can read the notes. They cannot explain how it is done.,
or what it is that they are doing. It is a magical process, and
that is all. Also, it is the one art of which there is no visible or
outward body. It is carried in the mind, or in the blood, taking
up no space, with no weight or substance. And it works by
enchantment. It is a finer and more fiery drunkenness, affecting
young and old, potent in a breath of time, and dazzling the senses.
But the violins are cheap and ill-made; and yet the character of
this music is helped by its blocklike notes and by the wailing,
scraping of the bows. It is street music, but of the poorest
hovels, and, then again, pastoral, but always, by some curious
alchemy, conveying even by its bare outline a picture of the
background that gave it birth. This faculty, also, has its double
or shadowed meanings, in the sense that not only can this be
read into, or magnified out of, its sound, but, also, that process is
not in exaggeration, for such was the authentic truth of its origin.
They are peasant tunes, and it is impossible to decide how much
of it is the peasant, and how much the soil. But, at least, it is
indigenous, like trees or flowers that are native and grow there
to perfection. By that, they give character and become, them-
selves, the personality. By such is one land recognized and made
different from another. But here, in this case, as always with the
Ciganje, they are tunes that have been stolen. And the Ciganje
have made them of their own.

For the Kelipen has begun. As soon as there is music, that
thing which was missing has come back to us. It is a miracle, like
the fire of the Epiphany, the feast of tongues. They fly to their
cymbals and violins. In one corner, a band of children, of
Ciganje boys from five years old to fifteen, play as if inspired.
They are at that age when music is inexplicable, when it means
everything or nothing, but when its very mysteries are an in-
toxication. At the first notes of music, some of the younger
Laesi get up from the ground and go to look at the horses that
were given them in exchange, this morning. This pleases them,
and they start imitating castanets by cracking the joints of their
fingers, which are always long and charged with electricity. Still
uncertain, they begin throwing their hats into the air, and follow
this up by strutting about like peacocks. Everyone who is not
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